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ABSTRACT 

In 1993, a second annual review was conducted of the 
1990 State Regents admission policy for th© Oklahoma State System of 
higher education* The review was intended to assure institutional 
policy compliance, ascertain the effects of increased admission 
standards on institutional student profiles, and evaluate whether the 
ultimate goal of maximi2:ing student success was being achieved. In 
keeping with the 1990 policy, both the University of Oklahoma (UO) 
and the Oklahoma State University (OSU) are experiencing a stair"step 
increase in admission standards* In the fall of 1991, to enter the 
OSU or UO, a student was required to have a 21 or higher American 
College Test (ACT) score, or rank in the top 40 percent and havv "v 
minimum 3,0 (4-point scale) high school grade point average (GPA) . 
Study findings included the following: (l) from fall 1991 to fall 
1992 total enrollment reached 163,988, representing a 2*87. increase, 
while first-time entering freshman enrollment increased by 4.3% for 
OSU, 4*r/* for UO, and 7.97* for the two-year schools; (2) the 
comprehensive and regional institutions are not receiving as large a 
market share of high school graduates as they were six years ago, 
with two-year institutions absorbing their enrollment losses; (3) 
among fall 1992 first-time entering freshmen, 587* of those admitted 
to both comprehensive and regional institutions met all three 
criteria (ACT, rank, and GPA) for the appropriate tier; (4) 
systemwide attrition rates declined from fall 1987 to fall 1992; and 
(5) from 1987 to 1992, minority student enrollment increased from 
16*17, to 23*37** Data tables and study recommendations are included* 
(PAA) 
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ADMISSION POUCY IMPACT STUDY 



EXECXJTIVE SUMMARY 



Scope and Purpose of the Study: 

The State Regents' Tolicy Statement on Admission To, Retention In, and Transfer Among 
(Colleges and Universities of the State System" (December 1990) requires an annual review 
of the implementation of the admission policy. The three stated pxirposes of the review are: 
1) to assure institutional policy compliance; 2) to ascertain the effects of the increased 
admission standards on the respective institution's student profiles; and 3) to evaluate if the 
ultimate goal of maximizing student success is being achieved. This is the second annual 
Admission PoUcy Impact Study. 

Only two years of data are available since the implementation of the stair-step increases in 
admission standards. Therefore, the study cannot provide a comprehensive analysis of the 
impact of admission standards, nor does it provide adequate infonnation to assxu'e 
institutional policy compUance. In addition, it is impossible to establish a direct caiisal 
relationship between admission standards and student retention through ex post facto 
research. However, the study does provide insight into the State System and individual 
institution's student profiles, as well as a historic overview of total and first-time freshnjian 
enrollment. 

Admission Standards: 



Semester 


ACT 


High 
School 
Rank 


High 
School 
GPA 


Special Admission 
Categories 


- Cbmpreheiuiive -iTxi^ ■■■ ■■■■■■■ 


Fall 1990 


21 or 


50% and 


3.0 


Summer Admission; Special 
Waiver; Adult Admission; Home 
Study or Unaccredited High 
School. 


Fall 1991 


21 or 


40% and 


3.0 


Summer Admission;* Alternative 
Admission; Adult Admission; 
Home Study or Unaccredited 
High School. 


Fall 1992 


21 or 


33.3% and 


3.0 


Fail 1993 


21 or 


33.3% and 


3.0 



The State Regents modified the Summer Admission Program for the comprehensive institutions 
effective fall 1993. 



Semester 


ACT 


School 
Rank 


High 
School 
GPA 


Special Admission 
Categories 








Fall 1990 


19 or 


66.6% or 


2.7 


Summer Admission; Special 
Waiver; Adult Admission; Home 
Study or Unaccredited Hig^ 
School. 


Fall 1991 


18 or 


60% and 


2.7 


Summer Admission; Alternative. 
Admission; Adult Admission; 
Home Study or Unaccredited 
High School. 


Fall 1992 


19 or 


55% and 


2.7 


Fall 1993 


19 or 


50% and 


2.7 






Fall 1990 


20 or 


50% or 


3.0 


Simmier Admission; Special 
Waiver, Adult Admission; Home 
Study or Unaccredited High 
School. 


Fall 1991 


20 or 


50% or 


3.0 


Summer Admission; Alternative 
Admission; Adult Admission; 
Home Study or Unaccredited 
High School. 


Fall 1992 


20 or 


55% and 


2.7 


Fall 1993 


20 or 


50% and 


2.7 


llivo-^ ■■■'/■^ ^= -^v':'- 


Open Admission 



Data Findings: 

Total enrollment increased from fall 1991 to fall 1992 to 163,988 students, +2.8 
percent. By tier the enrollment grew: comprehensive, +1»3 percent; four-year, 
+3.1 percent; two-year, +3.5 percent. 

Total enrollment from fall 1987 to fall 1992 showed the following change^: System, 
+8.3 percent; by tier: comprehensive, -3.5 percent; four-year, +8.9 percent; two- 
year, +17.3 percent. 

• First-time-entering freshman enrollment increased in each tier from fall 1991 to 
fall 1992: System, +6.3 percent; by tier: comprehensive, +4.3 percent; four-year, 
+4.1 percent; two-year, +7.9 percent. 

First-time-entering freshman enrollment from fall 1987 to fall 1992 exhibited 
different patterns than the one-year gains: System, -2.4 percent; by tier: 
comprehensive, -25.5 percent; four-year, -7.7 percent; two-year, +10.7 percent. 

• High school graduates decreased in number from 1991 to 1992 by 1.0 percent, 
while the percentage of graduates attending a State System institution increased 



firom 40.1 percent to 43.2 percent. The number of graduates was down 8.0 percent 
from 1987 to 1992. However, projections indicate that the number of high school 
graduates will increase by more than 16 percent from 1993 to 1999. 

• Comprehensive and regional institutions are not receiving as large a marketshare 
of high school graduates as they were six years ago. The two-year institutions 
have absorbed the losses of the other tiers. 

• High school performance and ACT data were available on only 66 percent of all 
first-time-entering students in the fall of 1992. For those for whom data were 
available, 58 percent of first-time-entering freshmen admitted to both the 
comprehensive and regional institutions in fall 1992 met all three criteria (ACT, 
rank, and GPA) for the appropriate tier. 

• Of the students meeting only the ACT or rank and GPA criterion, more students 
met the high school performance criterion only (18 percent) than met the required 
ACT score only (12 percent). 

• Apphcations have declined at the comprehensive tier, as well as the percentage of 
applicants accepted and the number of accepted students who enrolled. 

• Total transfer activity decreased in the State System from fall 1987 to fall 1991. 
However, a greater nimiber of students are transferring from the two-year colleges 
to four-year institutions. The comprehensive institutions have yet to benefit from 
this increased number of transfer students from the two-year colleges. 

• Attrition rates declined from fall 1987 to fall 1992; however, slight increases were 
experienced in some institutions from fall 1991 to fall 1992. 

• Minority student enrollment increased from 16.7 percent in fall 1987 to 23.3 
percent iB fall 1992, with each cf the five minority groups enrolling more first- 
time-entering freshmen. Native American student enrollment posted the largest 
percentage point gain. 

• Students admitted under the Alternative Admission Policy to the comprehensive 
and regional institutions from fall 1991 to fall 1992 achieved lower average ACT 
scores (18 to 21) and college GPAs (1.87 to 2.47) than the total first-tune-entering 
freshmen. Both groups attempted and completed a similar number of credit hours 
- 11. Six percent of the alternative admission students were scholarship athletes. 
Minority students were 31 percent of the alternative admission students compared 
to 24 percent of all of the first-time-entering freshmen. 

• Dispelling the myth that funding is based on student enrollment, each of the three 
tiers have experienced increases in state appropriations, regardless of the trend 
in enrollment. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations: 



The purpose of the Admission Policy Impact Study is to determine the effects of the increased 
admission standards on the State System and the respective institution's student profiles. 
Information generated via this review process is to be used by the State Regents to ascertain 
if the admission standards are appropriate and if the goal of enhancing student success is 
being achieved. 

As previously noted, this second study has limitations which preclude drawing definitive 
conclusions that would lead to the loweiing of or further enhancing of admission standards. 
Nonetheless, these conclusions may be drawn from the study: 

1. All students desiring to pursue higher education have access via the State Regents* 
three roads of entry as represented by the three tiers: two-year colleges, regional 
universities, and comprehensive institutioiis. Additionally, all students desiring 
to attend and/or graduate from a particular comprehensive or regional vmiversity 
have access via the special admission provisions or the two transfer admission 
categories. 

2. Student success as evidenced by increased student retention during the six-year 
study period is being achieved. However, the slight increase in attrition from fall 
1991 to fall 1992 should be watched closely. 

3. The desired increase in two-year college transfer students is happening at the 
regional institutions, but has not yet been seen at the comprehensive imiversities. 

4. ACT scores are increasing at the comprehensive and regional universities. 

5. Minority student freshman enrollment is not being negatively impacted by the 
increased admission standards. In fact, comparing the fall 1992 data to the 1990 
census information, blacks, Native Americans, and Asians were better represented 
in the pubhc colleges and universities than they were in the state population. 
Students of Hispanic origin were underrepresented in the State System by less 
than one percent. 

As a result of this study. State Regents' staff makes the following recommendations: 

1. That the State Regents continue the comprehensive review of admission 
standards, collecting all relevant data, verifying the accuracy of the data, and 
pubUcly issuing an annual study. Staff recommends that, as time allows, the 
study assume a greater research focus and move from simply reporting data to a 
research design that correlates the multiple factors included in the study, i.e., ACT 
scores, race, gender, high school performance data, etc. Such a research design 
should allow for models of "student success" to be developed. 

2. That recent State Regents* actions be incorporated into future studies. In June, 
the State Regents adopted a three-part package to enhance student preparation 
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for college as follows: 1) Reqiared Competencies for College Entry - a facility 
translation of the existing 11-unit curricular requirement into the specific 
knowledge and skills that students need to be successful in college-level courses; 
2) Evaluation of these Competencies - use of the ACT subtest scores to determine 
student rr^adiness for college with mandatory remediation; and 3) Increasing the 
Nimoiber of Klgh School Curricular Requirements - students entering as freshmen 
in the fall of 19&7 will be required to have successfully completed a 15-\mit high 
school core curriculxun. This package has the potential of greatly enhancing 
student preparation for college aud will impact the student success model for this 
study. 

Thiat State Regents' staff work with institutional officials regarding their 
experiences with the implementation of the higher admission standards. This 
study can serve as the basis for such collaboration. Incomplete data and the 
accuracy of some data are concerns. In 1997, admission standards will again 
increase with the high school core curricular requirement of 15 xmits. 
Comprehensive entry level student assessment was fully implemented in the fall 
of 1993, but is stiU evolving; the ACT subscore reqxiirements of 19 with mandatory 
remediation will be required in the fall of 1994. Implementation of H.B. 1017 is 
just now affecting high school transcripts. When competencies are listed as 
opposed to grades and courses, it reduces a student's performance requirements 
to the single indicator of the ACT score. Finally, predicting student success is not 
an exact science that may be reached exclusively by using quantifiable data. Staff 
recommends that the work with institutional ofiBcials commence immediately with 
a targeted date for reporting to the State Regents of January 1994. 

That consideration be given, during this interim study period, to maintaining the 
Alternative Admission category at the eight percent limit for both the 
comprehensive and regional universities for an additional year with continued 
study as to the academic success of students admitted in this program. 



ADMISSION POLICY IMPACT STUDY 



Purpose and Scope of the Study: 

The State Regents' "Policy Statement on Admission To, Retention In, and Transfer Among 
Colleges and Universities of the State System" (December 1990) requires an annual review 
of the implementation of the admission policy. The three stated pxxrposes of the review are: 
1) to assure institutional policy compliance; 2) to ascertain the ^ects of the increased 
admission standards on the respective institution's student profiles; and 3) to evaluate if the 
ultimate goal of maximizing student success is being achieved. 

This is the second annual Admission Policy Impact Study. The report provides a discussion 
of the background of the State Regents* admission policy and a presentation of comparative 
student data including total enrollment, Srst-time freshman enrollment, high school to 
college-going rates, ACT scores, high school performance data, race and age information, type 
of admission, and conclusions and recommendations. The narrative describes general trends 
and highlights from the tables in the appendices. 

Several factors make it difficult to conclusively ascertain the effects of increased admission 
standards. For example, the stair-step increase in admission standards began in 1990 at the 
comprehensive institutions and 1991 at the four-year colleges. Thus, a clast; has yet to 
graduate that entered under the first year of increased standards. The most recent available 
data are for fall 1992, which provide two years of data on the class entering fall 1990. 
Additionally, there are many complex factors afiecting student enrollment and retenti in. 
That is, it is difficvdt to estabUsh a causal relationship between any two elements of the 
students environment given the great number of inputs. For example, admission standards 
reached the highest level in fall 1992 at the comprehensive institutions and there was s 
decHne in the number of high school graduates. Even so, the University of Oklahoma 
experienced almost a five percent increase in first-time freshman enrollment. 

This study seeks to examine trends in student demographic and performance data. Some 
areas, such as single-year attrition rates^ may provide more direct insight into the possible 
impact of higher admission standards. However, the critical element needed to assess the 
ultimate impact of admission standards is missing - time. 

Baekgroundi: 

Both the comprehensive and regional institutions are experiencing a stair-step increase in 
admission standards. The two comprehensive institutions started the ascent in the fall of 
1990 with the combining of the high school GPA and class rank requirements. In the fall of 
1991, to enter the University of Oklahoma or Oklahoma State University, a student was 
required to have a 21 or higher ACT score or rank in the top 40 percent and have a 3.0 or 
above high school GPA. The admission standards for OU and OSU reached the highest level 



in the fall of 1992 with a req\iired ACT score of 21 or above or high school rank in the top 
33.3 percent and a GPA of 3.0 or higher. 

The high school class rank and GPA were combined into a single admission standard at the 
regional imiversities in the fall of 1991. Additionally, student performance requirements 
were increased from the top 66 percent to the top 60 percent. In the fall of 1992, students 
desiring entry into one of the regional schools were required to have a 19 or higher ACT score 
or rank in the top 55 percent of their respective high school classes and a have 2.7 GPA. The 
admission standards for the regional institutions will reach the highest level in the fall of 
1993 with a student performance level on the ACT or in high school in the top 50 percent. 

In 1988, Northeastern State University requested higher admission standards than the 
regional tier. In the fall of 1991, students entering NSU were required to have an ACT score 
of 20 or higher or a 3.0 high school GPA or rank in the top half of the class. In the fall of 
1992, students were required to have a 20 or higher on the ACT or rank in the top 55 percent 
of the high school class with a high school GPA of 2.7 or higher. 

In addition to the two regular avenues of admission, the State Regents' admission policy has 
four student right-to-try opportimities and a second chance provision: summer admission, 
alternative admission, adult admission, home study or unaccredited high school, and transfer 
probation. 

This stair-step increase in admission standards coupled with the student right-to-try 
provisions at 12 of the State System schools reqxiires a timely and thorough evaluation of the 
institutional and student effects of the admission policy. 

National Trends: 

Projections by the National Center for Educational Statistics indicate that national 
enrollment in institutions of higher education is expected to rise slightly between 1991 and 
2003. The first year of this projection has held true for Oklahoma. (See Appendix A.) 

The percentage of high school graduates going directly to college increased from 47 percent 
to 60 percent from 1973 to 1990. The increase in college-going rates was particularly 
pronounced in the female population. (See Appendix B.) 

Data from the 1992 Southern Regional Education Board Fact Book indicate that headcount 
enrollment in public institutions of higher education increased 13.5 percent in the nation and 
17.0 percent in the SREB states from 1984 to 1990. Two-year colleges showed more dramatic 
increases for the period than four-year universities. From 1984 to 1990, headcount 
enrollment increased 11.5 percent in the nation and 12.7 percent in the SREB states at four- 
year institutions. Two-year college headcount enrollment increased 13.5 percent in the nation 
and 22.1 percent in the SREB states during the same period. (See Appendices C, D, and E.) 



Total and First-Time Freshman Enrollment for Fall Semester 1992: 

Total headcoxmt enrollment in The Oklahoma State System of Higher Education was 163,988 
in fall 1992, a 2.8 percent increase firom fall 1991. Total enrollment at the two-year 
institutions increased 3.5 percent, compared to 3.1 percent at the four-year colleges and 1.3 
percent at the comprehensive institutions. (See Appendices F and G.) 

Since fall 1987, more dramatic increases at the two-year institutions (17.3 percent) were 
experienced with moderate gains reported at the four-year xmiversities (8.9 percent). The 
comprehensive universities' total enrollment was 3.5 percent less in fall 1992 than in fall 
1987. The State System gained 8.3 percent. (See Appendix G.) 

First-time freshman enrollment increased more dramatically than total enroUmeat from fall 
1991 to fall 1992, posting a 6.3 percent gain. State System first-time freshman enrollment 
was 26,734 students for faU 1992. While two-year institutions far outpaced the other tiers, 
gaining 7.9 percent, the comprehensive institutions reported a larger percentage increase (4.3 
percent) than the four-year imiversities (4.1 percent^. (See Apx)endices F and H.) 

A six-yec^r history of first-time freshman enrollment shows dramatically different patterns 
than the one-year gains. Overall, State System first-time freshman enrollment was down 2.4 
percent from fall 1987 to fall 1992. The State System loss was attributable to reduced 
enrollment of first-time freshmen at the compiehensive (-25.5 percent) and foxir-year (-7.7 
percent) institutions over the six-yeeir period. By contrast, the two-year colleges experienced 
a 10.7 percent increase in first-time freshman enrollment for the period. (See Appendix H.) 

The multitude of factors affecting first- time freshman and total enrollment makes it difficult 
to examine any change in enrollmeixt patterns based solely on changes in admission 
standards. For example, fall 1990 was the first semester of higher admission standards at 
OU and OSU. Standards have continued to increase in fall 1991 and fall 1992. OU has had 
a year-to-year increase in first-time fi:^shman enrollment in two of the three years, while 
OSU has had a decrease in two of the three years. 

Fall 1991 was the first year for increased admission standards at the four-year institutions. 
While first-time freshman enrollment at the four-year institutions has increased from fall 
1991 to fall 1992, there has been no consistent pattern among the individual institutions and 
changes in enrollment have varied widely. 

High School Graduates: 

There were 32,670 high school graduates in 1991-92, down 8.0 percent from 1987. The 
number of high school graduates dropped slightly from spring 1991 to spring 1992, decreasing 
1.0 percent (see Appendix I). Projections indicate that the number of Oklahoma high school 
graduates will grow each year from 1992-93 to 1998-99, increasing more than 16 percent for 
the period. (See Appendix L) 
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Marketshare of High School Graduates: 



The proportion of high school graduates attending a State System institution increased 1.5 
percentage points to 43.2 percent in 1992 compared to 41.7 percent in 1987. This gain is 
accoiinted for by a sharp 2,4 percentage point gain at the two-year tier from 1991 to 1992, 
and 6.1 percentage points increase from 1987 to 1992. The four-year tier, OU, and OSU all 
experienced a decrease in the percentage of high school graduates attending their respective 
institutions. (See Appendix J.) 

Number of Student Applicants, Acceptances, and Enrollments: 

Data on the number of applications, acceptances, and enrollments are provided for the 
comprehensive institutions ortly. Information is provided for each of the three categories from 
within Oklahoma and within Oklahoma and the United States . Data for the two- and four- 
year colleges were not complete and are not included. (See Appendix K.) 

In the six study years, the University of "^^^^klahoma has experienced a substantial decline in 
the number of applications from within v>klahoma (-23 percent or 949 applications) and 
within Oklahoma and the United States (-24 percent or 1,444 applications). The percentage 
of Oklahoma applicants accepted to OU has declined from 98.2 percent in fall 1987 to 93.8 
percent in fall 1992. Contributing to the decline in enrollment over the six-year period is the 
drop in the nxmiber of Oklahoma applicants who enrolled after being accepted. In fall 1987, 
68.8 percent of those accepted subsequently enrolled compared to 65.7 percent in fall 1992. 

Oklahoma State University has experienced a less severe drop in the number of applications 
from within Oklahoma (-12 percent or 445 applications) and from within Oklahoma and the 
United States (-9 percent or 414 applications) than OU, but a greater drop in the percentage 
of students accepted who applied and the percentage of ^.tudents who enrolled after being 
accepted. The percentage of Oklahoma applications accepted dropped 7.2 percentage points 
to 92.1 percent in fall 1992. The percentage of Oklahoma applicants accepted who 
subsequently enrolled declined 6.8 percentage points to 63.2 percent in fall 1992. 

Transfer Activity: 

Overall, from fall 1987 to fall 1991, there was a large decrease (-13,4 percent) in the number 
of transfer students received by State System institutions and a small (-3.4 percent) decUne 
in the number of students transferring away from the State System institutions, (See 
Appendices L and M.) 

The comprehensive institutions experienced a decline (7,4 percent) in the niimber of students 
transferring to their respective universities from fall 1987 to fall 1991. The decline in the 
number of transfer students to the institutions was most pronounced at OU, reporting a 13.7 
percent drop compared to a 1.1 percent drop at OSU. At the same time, fewer students 
transferred away from both OU and OSU (-17.6 percent). It is important to note that 
institution and State System enrollments also changed during this period. 

Four-year institutions reported dramatic increases in the number of transfer students to their 
institutions (21.9 percent) as well as decHnes in transfers away from their institutions (-13.8 
percent) from fall 1987 to fall 1991. Several four-year institutions reported changes in 
student transfer counter to the tier trend. 
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The number of students transferring to two-year institutions declined substantially (-33.3 
percent), while transfers from the institutions increased (9.5 percent) from fall 1987 to fall 

1991. These trends apply only to the two-year tier in aggregate. Changes over this time 
period among individual institutions varied widely. 

Transfer activity can also be examined from a net-gain-or-loss perspective. In fall 1991, the 
comprehensive tier and the four-year tier both had more students transfer in from other 
public institutions than transferred out to other public institutions. The two-year tier had 
slightly more students transfer away from their institutions than transferred to their 
institutions, as would be expected given the mission of the community colleges. Within the 
foxir- and two-year tiers there were institutions that had transfer patterns coimter to the 
respective tier trends. (See Appendix M.) 

(Data were not available for 1992.) 

Student Year-to-Year Attrition: 

In the attached charts, attrition rates are provided for students who did not return or 
graduate from the previoxis year. Attrition rates are provided for each tier and the system. 
Institutional attrition rates only consider whether or not the student leaves the institution. 
System attrition rates track the student through the State System. For example, if a student 
leaves Redlands Commimity College and transfers to the University of Oklahoma, the 
student would be included in Redlands' institution attrition rate, but not the system attrition 
rate. If the student leaves the institution and the system, the student would be counted in 
both categories. / 

Both system and institution attrition rates for the freshman class in the State System have 
experienced a substantial decline in the last six years. That is, more freshmen from the 
1991-92 academic year returned in fall 1992 than freshmen from the 1986-87 academic year 
returned in fall 1987. System attrition dropped from 36 percent in fall 1987 to 30 percent 
in fall 1992. Institution attrition dropped from 54 percent in fall 1987 to 46 percent in fall 

1992. (See Appendices N and O.) 

The decline in institution and system attrition was fairly consistent among the tiers for the 
first five years. However, from fall 1991 to fall 1992, there were slight increases in system 
attrition at the fotu-- and two-year colleges and universities. Institution attrition was stable 
from fall 1991 to fall 1992, except at the comprehensive tier where institution attrition 
dechned due to the University of Oklahoma's improvement in student retention. 

Significantly different patterns in system and institution attrition rates are developing 
between OU and OSU. For example, for fall 1991 to fall 1992 freshman institution attrition 
at OU dropped four percentage points to 24 percent, while the institution attrition rate at 
OSU increased two percentage points to 34 percent. 

Institution and system attrition rates for all class levels exhibited similar patterns among the 
tiers. Each tier showed a significant percentage point drop from fall 1987 to fall 1992, 
However, system attrition increased slightly from fall 1991 to fall 1992 at both the two- and 
four-year colleges and universities. 
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American Colit^ge Testing (ACT) Information: 

As would be expected with the implementation of higher admission standards, the number 
of first-time-entering fi^eshmen with a score greater than or equal to that required for 
admission has increased at the comprehensive and four-year tiers. 

At the comprehensive tier, 74.5 percent of first-time-entering freshmen for whom ACT scores 
were available had an ACT score of greater than or equal to 21 in fall 1992, compared to 59.1 
percent in fall 1987. The percentage of first-time-entering freshmen with a score of 19 or 
greater at the four-year colleges and imiversities increased to 51.5 percent in fall 1992 
compared to 41.9 percent in fall 1987. (See Appendix P,) 

High School Performance and ACT Information: 

High school performance and ACT data were available only on 66 percent of the first-time- 
entering students in the fall of 1992. The following information includes only students for 
whom performance data were available. For the comprehensive tier, 3,533 of the 4,758 first- 
time-entering freshmen had all three data elements available compared to 3,875 of the 6,506 
first-time-entering fireshmen at the regional tier. (See Appendix Q,) 

For students for whom data were available, 58 percent of first-time-entering fi-eshmen 
admitted to both the comprehensive and regional institutions in fall 1992 met all three 
criteria (ACT, rank, and GPA) for the appropriate tier. By tier, 64 percent of the students 
at the comprehensive institutions met all three criteria, and 52 percent of the students at the 
regional imiversities met all three criteria. Of the students meeting either the ACT only or 
rank and GPA only criterion, more students met the rank and GPA criterion (18 percent) 
than met the required ACT score (12 percent). For those for whom data were available, 12 
percent met none of the admission criteria. Students not meeting the performance standards 
may be admitted in the special admission categories. 

Enrollment by Race and Age: 

It is critical to the State Regents' goal of student success to insure that higher admission 
standards do not adversely afiiect minority student enrollment. First-time-entering freshman 
enrollment is examined by the following classifications: white, black. Native American, 
Hispanic, Asian, and nonresident ahen enrollments. 

The enrollment of first-time-entering minority students has shown a strong and consistent 
increase in the State System since fall 1987, increasing fi:-om 16.7 percent to 23.3 percent in 
fall 1992. While each tier has posted a gain in minority student enrollment since 1987, the 
greatest increases occurred at the comprehensive and two-year tiers. However, it is 
important to note that the four-year tier had significantly higher minority enrollments in 
1987 than the other two tiers, thus making it more difiicult to post large gains. Of the three 
tiers, only the foxir-year universities had a decrease in first-time-entering minority enrollment 
from fall 1991 to fall 1992. However, the fall 1992 enrolhnent of 25.2 percent was still the 
highest of any other tier, compared to the comprehensive minority enrollment of 23.8 percent 
and two-year minority enrollment of 21.8 percent. (See Appendix R.) 

Each of the five minority groups examined enrolled first-time-entering freshmen at higher 
levels in fall 1992 than in fall 1987 in the State System. Native American student 
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enrollment posted the largest percentage point gain over the six-year period, increasing to 
9.2 percent in fall 1992. This increase made Native Americans the largest minority 
population followed by black enrolhnent which was 8.7 percent in fall 1992. While small 
increases in Asian, Hispanic, and nonresident alien enrollments were reported over the six- 
year period, each population was less than 2.5 percent of the first- time freshman enrollment 
in the State System for fall 1992. (See Appendix S.) 

The distribution of first-time-entering fireshmen by age has remained virtually unchanged at 
the comprehensive tier while there has been a slight shift towards younger students in the 
State System. In the State System in fall 1992, 70.4 percent of students were under the age 
of 21 - up from 66.3 percent in fall 1987. In fall 1992, the comprehensive tier was most 
heavily weighted towards first-time freshmen under the age of 21 (94.9 percent), followed by 
the four-year institutions (77.6 percent) and the two-year institutions (60.1 percent). The 
most significant change in the State System was the increased percentage of first-time 
freshmen under 21 years of age at the two-year institutions, increasing from 46.7 percent in 
fall 1987 to 60.1 percent in fall 1992. (See Appendix T.) 

The Student Data Report, for which fall 1991 is the most recent data available, indicates the 
mean age of all students increased from 27.02 years in fall 1987 to 27.85 years in fail 1991. 

Type of A^dmission: 

In the State System in fall 1992 the following data on first-time-entering freshman by type 
of admission were reported: 29.4 percent regular admission to a bachelor's program; 27.6 
percent regular admission to an associate in arts or science program; 16.5 percent to associate 
in applied science; 10.3 percent adult admission; 7.4 percent special non-degree seeking; 2.9 
percent alternative admission; and 0.1 percent summer provisional admission. 

The comprehensive institutions exceeded the maximum percentage allowed for alternative 
admissions by 0.4 percent, or approximately 18 students, in fall 1992. The comprehensive 
institutions were allowed to admit up to 8.0 percent of first-time freshmen under the 
Alternative Admission Policy and reported admitting 8.4 percent or 388 students in fall 1992. 

The four-year institutions were allowed to admit up to 7 percent of first-time freshmen under 
the Alternative Admission Policy and reported admitting 6.4 percent or 370 students in fall 
1992. 

Two-year colleges had the highest rate of adult admissions at 12.3 percent followed by four- 
year universities at 9.0 percent and the comprehensive tier at 3.0 percent. (See Appendix U.) 

Alternative Admission Students Fall 1991-Fall 1992: 

The Alternative Admission Policy allows comprehensive and regional institutions to admit 
a specified percentage of the first-time-entering freshmen based on criteria other than 
performance and curricular requirements. Two-year colleges have open admission and do not 
utilize the alternative admission category to admit students. Under the Alternative 
Admission Policy, institutions must submit admission criteria that identify students who: 
1) have a reasonable chance for academic success; 2) have an unusual talent or ability in art, 
drama, music, sports, and the like; or 3) are educationally or economically disadvantaged and 
show promise of being able to succeed in a program or curriculum at the institution where 
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s/he desires to enroll. Waivers may not be awarded in significant disproportion for 
scholarship athletes and are to be \ised to promote the system goal of Social Justice. 

Beginning fall 1991, the comprehensive institutions were allowed to admit up to seven 
percent of the total first-time^entering freshmen from the previous year into the alternative 
admission category; the regional institutions could admit six percent or 50 students, 
whichever was greater. In fall 1992, the percentage was increased to eight percent at the 
comprehensive institutions and seven percent or 50, whichever was greater, at the regional 
institutions. For fall 1993 alternative admission, the comprehensive universities may admit 
eight percent and the regional institutions may admit eight percent or 50, whichever is 
greater. 

The average ACT score of students admitted under the Alternative Admission Policy from fall 
1991 to fall 1992 was three points below the average ACT score for all first-time-entering 
freshmen systemwide (18 to 21). At the comprehensive imiversities, the difierence between 
the two groups' average ACT score was five points (19 to 24), and at the regional institutions, 
the difference between the two groups' ACT scores was two points (17 to 19). (See 
Appendices V and W.) 

Scholarship athletes comprised sLx percent of the total number of alternative admission 
students from fall 1991 to fall 1992. At the comprehensive institutions, seven percent of the 
alternative admission students were scholarship athletes compared to five percent at the 
regional institutions. 

Minority students constituted 31 percent of the alternative admission students systemwide 
from fall 1991 to fall 1992, compared to 24 percent of the total first-time-entering freshman 
population. Minority students were 36 percent of the alternative admission students and 20 
percent of the first-time-entering freshmen at the comprehensive institutions. At the regional 
institutions, minority students were 25 percent of alternative admission students and 26 
percent of the first-time-entering freshmen. Systemwide, black students had the largest 
minority representation and Asian students the smallest for both alternative admission and 
first- time-entering freshmen admission, (See Appendix X.) 

Systemwide alternative admission students' average college GPA was 0,6 points lower than 
the average college GPA of all first-time-entering freshmen from fall 1991 to fall 1992. At 
the comprehensive institutions, alternative admission students' average college GPA was 
2.05, with all first-time-entering freshmen earning lh average college GPA of 2.65. 
Comparatively, at the regional institutions alternative admission students' average college 
GPA was 1.72, with all the first- time-entering freshmen achieving an average GPA of 2.35. 
Credit hours attempted and completed by alternative admission students from fall 1991 to 
fall 1992 were similar to that of total first-time-entering freshmen students for the same 
period. (See Appendix W.) 

A key factor in evaluating the performance of alternative admission students is student 
retention. Retention data for alternative admission students were not available, but will be 
analyzed in future reports. 
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Historical Comparison of FTE Enrollment to State Appropriations: 

As with total enrollment, i>\li-tiine-eqmvaient (FTE) enrollment increased from 1990-91 to 
1991-92. 

A poptilar myth is that the State Regents allocate monies on the basis of student enrollment. 
That is, if enrollment increases, fiinding increases; if student ntimbers drop, so goes state 
revenue. In fact, this is not the case* 

Each of the three tiers has e3q)erienced an increase in state appropriations. Regardless of 
the trend in enrollment, each of the tiers has received significant increases in state 
appropriations. Most notably, OU and OSU received solid increases in state revenue during 
periods of declining enrollment. (See Appendix Y.) 

Conclusions and Recommendations: 

The purpose of the Admission Policy Impact Study is to determine the effects of the increased 
admission standards on the State System and the respective institution's student profiles. 
Information generated via this review process is to be used by the State Regents to ascertain 
if the admission standards are appropriate and if the goal of enhancing student success is 
being achieved. 

As previously noted, this second study has Hmitations which preclude drawing definitive 
conclusions that would lead to the lowering of or further enhancing of admission standards. 
Nonetheless, these conclusions may be drawn fi:*om the study: 

1 . All students desiring to pursue higher education have access via the State Regents' 
three roads of entry as represented by the three tiers: two-j-ear colleges, regional 
universities, and comprehensive institutions. Additionally, all students desiring 
to attend and/or graduate from a particular comprehensive or regional university 
have access via the special admission provisions or the two transfer admission 
categories. 

2. Student success as evidenced by increased student retention during the six-year 
study period is being achieved. However, the slight increase in attrition from fall 
1991 to fall 1992 should be watched closely. 

3. The desired increase in two-year college transfer students is happening at the 
regional institutions, but has not yet been seen at the comprehensive universities. 

4. ACT scores are increasing at the comprehensive and regional universities. 

5. Minority student freshman enrollment is not being negatively impacted by the 
increased admission standards. In fact, comparing the fall 1992 data to the 1990 
census information, blacks. Native Americans, and Asians were better /epresented 
in the public colleges and univers;ities than they were in the state population. 
Students of Hispanic origin were underrepresented in the State System by less 
than one percent. 
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As a result of this study. State Regents' staff makes the following recommendations: 

1. That the State Regents continue the comprehensive review of admission 
standards, collecting ail relevant data, verifymg the accuracy of the data, and 
pubUcly issuing an annual study. Staff recommends that, as time allows, the 
study assTune a greater research focus and move from shnply reporting data to a 
research design that con elates the multiple factors included in the study, i.e., ACT 
scores, race, gender, high school performance data, etc. Such a research design 
shoiild allow for models of "student success" to be developed. 

2. That recent State Regents' actions be incorporated into future studies. In June, 
the State Regents adopted a three-part package to enhance student preparation 
for college as follows: 1) Required Competencies for College Entry - a faculty 
translation of the existing 11-unit curricular reqviirement into the specific 
knowledge and skills that students need to be successful in college-level courses; 
2) Evaluation of these Competencies - use of the ACT subtest scores to determine 
student readiness for college with mandatory remediation; and 3) Increasing the 
Number of High School Curricular Requirements - students entering as freshmen 
in the fall of 1997 will be required to have successfully completed a 15-unit high 
school core curricxilum. This package has the potential of greatly enhancing 
student preparation for college and will impact the student success model for this 
study. 

3. That State Regents' staff work with institutional officials regarding their ^ 
experiences with the implementation of the higher admission standards. This 
study can serve as the basis for such collaboration. Incomplete data and the 
accuracy of some data are concerns. In 1997, admission standards will again 
increase with the high school core requirement of 15 \mits. Comprehensive entry 

level student assessment was fully implemented in the fall of 1993, but is still 
evolving; the ACT subscore requirements of 19 with mandatory remediation will 
be required in the fall of 1994. Implementation of H.B. 1017 is just now affecting 
high school transcr When competencies are listed as opposed to grades and 
courses, it reduces a student's performance requirements to the single indicator 
of the ACT score. Finally, predicting student success is not an exact science that 
may be reached exclusively by using quantifiable data. Staff recommends that tlie 
work with institutional officials commence immediately with a targeted date for 
reporting to the State Regents of January 1994. 

4. That consideration be given, during this interim study period, to maintaining the 
Alternative Admission category at the eight percent limit for both the 
comprehensive and regional universities for an additional year with continued 
study as to the academic success of students admitted in this program. 
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Figure 8 

Enrollment In institutions of higher education, 
with alternative projections: Fall 1978 to fall 2003 
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Figure 9 

Average annual growth rates for total higher education enrollment 
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Source: National Center for Educational Statistics. Projections of Educational Statistics to 2003. December 
1992. 
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APPENDIX B 

Access, Participation, and Progress 



Immediate transition from high school to college 



Among 1990 high school graduates^ 3 out of 5 were enrolled in college in October 
1990 — one in a 2*year college and two in a 4-year college. 

Between 1973 and 1990^ the percentage 
of high school graduates going 
directly to college increased from 47 
percent to 60 percent 



Most college students enroll immediately after 
finishing Ngt) scliool. So the percentage of 
high school graduates enrolled in college in 
the October following graduation is a leading 
IncBcator of #>e total proportion who will 
eventually enroll. The percentage enrolling is 
a measure of the accessibility of 
postsecondary education to high school 
graduates. 



The percentage of black high school 
graduates going directly to college 
was greater in 1989 { : S percent) than it 
had been in 1974 (40 percent). 
However, in the late 1980s blacks and 
Hispanics were about equally likely to 
go directly to college and both were 
still less likely than whites (62 percent) to do so. 

Female high school graduates in 1988, 1989, and 1990 wei*e more likely than their male 
counterparts to go directly to college. In the mid 1970s, the reverse was the case. 



Percentage of high school graduates enrolling in college in Octoi^er following graduation, by 
sex, type of college, and race/ethnicity: 1973--1990 

Male Female Race/ethnlclty' 



Year 


Total 


Total 


2-year 


4-year 


Total 


2-vear 


4-year 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Ottier^ 


1973 


46.6 


50.0 


14.6 


35.4 


43.4 


15.2 


28.2 










1974 


47.6 


49.4 


16.6 


32.8 


45.9 


13.9 


32.0 


48.7 


40.5 


53.1 


69.3 


1976 


50.7 


52.6 


19.0 


33.6 


49.0 


17.4 


31.6 


49.1 


44.5 


52.7 


67.7 


1976 


48.8 


47.2 


14.5 


32.7 


50.3 


16.6 


33.8 


50.3 


45.3 


53.6 


57.3 


1977 


60.6 


52.1 


17.2 


35.0 


49.3 


17.8 


31.5 


50.1 


46.8 


48.6 


61.1 


1978 


50.1 


51.1 


15.6 


35.5 


49.3 


18.3 


31.0 


50.4 


47.5 


46,1 


56.4 


1979 


49.3 


50.4 


16.9 


33.5 


48.4 


18.1 


30.3 


50.1 


45.2 


46.3 


60.5 


1980 


49.3 


46.7 


17.1 


29.7 


51.8 


21.6 


30.2 


51.5 


44.0 


49.6 


64.3 


1981 


53.9 


54.8 


20.9 


33.9 


53.1 


20.1 


33.0 


52.4 


40.3 


48.7 


72.7 


1982 


50.6 • 


49.1 


17.5 


31.6 


52.0 


20.6 


31.4 


64.2 


38.8 


49.4 


69.0 


1983 


62.7 


61.9 


20.2 


31.7 


63.4 


18.4 


35.1 


55.6 


38.0 


46.7 


60.9 


1984 


55.2 


66.0 


17.7 


38.4 


54.5 


21.0 


33.5 


57.9 


39.9 


49.3 


60.1 


1985 


57.7 


58.6 


19.9 


38.6 


66.8 


19.3 


37.5 


58.6 


39.5 


46.1 


66.2 


1986 


53.8 


55.8 


21.3 


34.5 


51.9 


17.3 


34.6 


58.5 


43.5 


42.3 


72.5 


1987 


56.8 


58.3 


17.3 


41.0 


55.3 


20.3 


35.0 


58.8 


44.2 


45.0 


73.4 


1988 


58.9 


57.1 


21.3 


35.8 


60.7 


22.4 


38.3 


60.1 


49.7 


48.5 


73.9 


1989 


59.6 


57.6 


18.3 


39.3 


61.6 


23.1 


38.5 


61.6 


48.0 


52.7 


72.6 


1990 


60.1 


58.0 


19.6 


38.4 


62.2 


20.6 


41.6 











' Due to small sample sees for tfie Black, Hispanic, and Ottier categories, 3-year averages are calculated. The 3-year average 
for 1989 is the avefope percentage enroing m college In 1988, 1989, ar>d 1990. 

^ Includes individuate wno are rwt Hispanic, white, or black; most ore Asian and some are Anr>erican Indian. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce. Bureau of tt>e Census. October Current Popuk3tk>n Survey. 
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TABU 15 



Total Headcomrt EnroQiRwt m Higiwr Eduartkm 



EnrolimBiil 
Fall 1930 


Percent incruse 


PercGiit Public 


Total 


Public 


1978 to 
1984 


1984 to 
1990 


1978to • 
1984 


1984 to 
1990 


1980 


1990 


UniIcQ ol2l65 


\6,Qf iJcO 




11 Q 


7 7 


1^*i 
1 ,j. J 


77 fl 


77 Q 


SREB States 


4.095.528 


13 1 






170 


83.9 


84.4 


SREB States as a 
















Percent of U.S. 


29.5 














Alabama 


217.550 








31 0 


87.4 


90.1 


Arkansas 


90.425 


9.3 


14.8 


7.5 


17.8 


85.4 


87.0 


Florida 


538.389 


17.8 


21.2 


13.9 


24.2 


81.2 


81.7 


Georgia 


251.810 


12.6 


27.9 


8.3 


30.9 


76.1 


78.0 


Kentucky 


177.852 


8.2 


23.9 


4.5 


30.5 


80.3 


82.7 


Louisiana 


186.599 


18.3 


3.7 


19.0 


2.2 


85.4 


84.8 


Maryland 


259,700 


9.3 


10.8 


8.2 


9.4 


86.6 


85.0 


Mississippi 


122.883 


6.9 


17.8 


7.0 


17.7 


88.6 


88.7 


North Carolina 


351.990 


17.7 


13.8 


21.6 


14.4 


79.3 


81.0 


Oklahoma 


173,221 


12.5 


3.1 


13.6 


3.6 


85.6 


87.2 


South Carolina 


159.302 


1.1 


21.2 


3.0 


24.6 


81.3 


82.3 


Tennessee 


226,238 


3.1 


12.6 


2.8 


14.6 


76.6 


77.4 


Texas 


901,437 


21.2 


13.3 


22.0 


14.0 


87.5 


89.0 


Virginia 


353,442 


9.6 


24.8 


8.4 


18.8 


87.9 


82.4 


West Virginia 


84,790 


0.0 


7.3 


0.0 


8.4 


86.9 


87.4 



SOURCES SREB analysis cl National Center lor Education Satistics data tapes ol tall enrollments in higher education. 1976. 19&4. and 1990. 
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TABIE16 



Headcount Enrollment in Foor-Yeor Colleges end Universities 



Enrollmsnt 
Fall 1990 


Psrceirt Change 


Percent Public 


Total 


Public 


1978 to 
19B4 


1984 to 

1990 


197810 
1984 


1984 to 

1990 


1978 


1990 


united States 
SREB States 


0,0/^, |j^ 


7.0 


10.6 


5.9 


11.5 


67.7 


67.6 


2.565.198 


9.5 


13.2 


8.7 


12.7 


78.5 


77.6 


SREBStatesasa 


29.6 














Percent of U.S. 














Alabama 


141.647 


1.6 


18.1 


0.9 


20.9 


86.0 


87.4 


Arkansas 


71.207 


5.5 


12.6 


5.5 


13.2 


85.8 


86.2 


Florida 


268.928 


22.2 


19.1 


19.4 


23.2 


65.1 


65.8 


Georgia 


187.474 


15.7 


24.3 


■ 13.1 


252 


76.5 


75.3 


Kentucky 


131.403 


-1.4 


19.7 


-3.4 


19.6 


82.6 


81.0 


Louisiana 


162.702 


19.6 


-0.7 


22.0 


-2.7 


84.0 


84.0 


Maryland 


149.004 


5.3 


10.7 


2.0 


8.0 


78.7 


74.4 


Mississippi 


69.421 


0.7 


10.6 


-0.9 


10.9 


85.8 


84.7 


North Carolina 


210.220 


11.5 


17.7 


12.3 


18.1 


70.0 


70.7 


Oklatioma 


110.703 


4.3 


0.6 


5.6 


2.2 


81.5 


84.0 


South Carolina 


105.090 


2.4 


17.0 


5.8 


18.4 


74.0 


77.4 


Tennessee 


155.976 


-3.2 


8.3 


-4.1 


6.0 


72.5 


70.5 


Texas 


512.082 


14.3 


8.6 


13.9 


9.4 


81.3 


81.6 


Virginia 


218.099 


12.0 


24.6 


10.5 


15.7 


80.2 


73.5 


West Virginia 


71.242 


-1.2 


7.2 


0.1 


8.1 


87.2 


88.9 



SOURCES SREB analysis oi National Center lor Education Statistics cau tapes ol lail enrollments in titgnet education. 1976. 1984. and 1990 
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TABLE 17 



Heodcoimt EnroDment in Two-Y«ar Colleges 









Fall 1990 






Percent Public 


Enrollment 


Percent 
Public 


Percent 
Women 


ParcDirtol 
Fiist-Tima 
Enrollment 


Pimntof 

Total 
Enrollmant 


1978 to 
1984 


1984 to 
1990 


uniieQ oldies 




5k) .D 


DIM 




^7^ 

Ol .0 


121 


13.5 


SREB States 


1:527,459 


96.0 


58.3 


46.6 


37.3 


19.9 


22.1 


SREBStatesasa 
















Percent of U.S. 


29.5 














Alabama 


75,903 


95.0 


56.9 


52.5 


34.9 


18.8 


46.9 


Arkansas 


19,218 


89.7' 


63.7 


27.2 


21.3 


28.0 


23.5 


Florida 


269.461 


97.5 


58.7 


62.4 


50.0 


13.5 


23.4 


Georgia 


64.059 


86.3 


57.3 


42.8 


25.4 


3.3 


39.1 


Kentucky 


46,449 • 


87.6 


65.4 


37.4 


26.1 


58.5 


37.7 


Louisiana 


22,932 


94.4 


63.0 


14.8 


12.3 


6.1 


42.0 


Maryland 


110.696 


99.3 


60.4 • 


55.1 


42.6 


15.0 


11.1 


Mississippi 


53.462 


94.0 


59.4 


66.4 


43.5 


18.0 


28.5 


North Carolina 


141.546 


96.5 


59.7 


47.1 


40.2 


27.3 


8.3 


Oklahoma 


62.256 


93.4 


56.7 


53.3 


35.9 


32.2 


7.4 


South Carolina 


54.212 


91.9 


•59.0 


49.0 


34.0 


-1.7 


30.1 


Tennessee 


70.166 


92.8 


57.3 


35.9 


31.0 


23.6 


2^.4 


Texas 


388.208 


99.1 


56.0 


52.1 


43.1 


33.1 


19.9 


Virginia 


135.343 


96.9 


58.0 


30.0 


38.3 


2.6 


29.2 


West Virginia 


13.548 


79.3 


65.4 


26.8 


16.0 


6.6 


7.8 



SOURCES SREB analysis of National Center toi Education Statistics oaia taoes ol tali enrollments in higner education. 1978. 1984. and 1990. 
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Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education 



COMPARISON OF ENROLLMENTS AT PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
HRST-TIME FRESHMAN AND TOTAL HEADCOUNT 
FALL 1991 TO FALL 1992 





First-Time Freshmen | 


Total Headcount 


Institution 


Fdlll99l 


FaU 1992 


IDifferencel 


Fall 1991 


Fall 19921 


Difference 


University of Oklahoma 


2350 


2,459 


109 


24,134 


24,833 


699 


Oklahoma State University 


2,213 


2;299 


86 


19,963 


19,854 


(109) 


Total Comprehensive 


4^63 


4,758 


195 


44,097 


44,687 


590 


University of Central Oklahoma 


1,191 


1,247 


56 


14,604 


If ,074 


470 


East Central University 


596 


632 


36 


4,261 


4,428 


167 


Northeastern State University 


769 


822 


53 


9,056 


9,220 


164 


Northwestern Oklahoma State University 


400 


358 


(42) 


2,016 


2,112 


96 


Southeastern Oklahoma State University 


605 


537 


(68) 


4,003 


3,999 


(4) 


Southwestern C' .lahoma State University 


779 


854 


75 


4311 


4358 


47 


Cameron University 


826 


1,116 


290 


5785 


6,105 


320 


Langston University 


546 


429 


(117) 


3,106 


3312 


206 


University of Science & Arts of Oklahoma 


332 


263 


(69) 


1,605 


1,637 


32 


Oklahoma Panhandle State University 


207 


248 


41 


1,110 


1,187 


77 


Total 4-Yr Institutions 


6^51 


6,506 


255 


50357 


51,932 


1,575 


Connors State College 


786 


785 


(1) 


2,210 


2357 


147 


Eastern Oklahoma State College 


506 


598 


92 


1352 


2,066 


214 


Murray State College 


625 


609 


(16) 


1,625 


1382 


(43) 


Northeastern Oklahoma A&M College 


983 


1,222 


239 


2317 


2,710 


193 


Northern Oklahoma College 


552 


654 


102 


2,097 


2,193 


96 


Rogers State College 


402 


870 


468 


3388 


3,438 


50 


Tulsa Junior College 


3,251 


3,422 


171 


18364 


19,354 


790 


OSU Technical Branch, Oklahoma City 


361 


284 


(77) 


4,231 


4344 


113 


OSU Technical Branch, Okmulgee 


752 


824 


72 


2,142 


2337 


195 


Western Oklahoma State College 


366 


347 


(19) 


1,730 


1,735 


5 


Redlands Community College 


484 


500 


16 


1,414 


1,706 


292 


Carl Albert State College 


727 


607 


(120) 


1,699 


1307 


108 


SWOSU - Sayre Campus 


173 


159 


(14) 


604 


595 


(9) 


Seminole Junior College 


417 


462 


45 


1,484 


1,642 


158 


Rose State College 


1,793 


1,803 


10 


9348 


9311 


(337) 


Oklahomia City Community College 


2,156 


2324 


168 


9,708 


9,992 


284 


Total 2-Yr Institutions 


14,334 


15,47C 


1 1,136 


65,113 


67,369 


2,256 


Grand Total 


25,148 


i 26,734 


i 1,586 


159,567 


' 163,988 


4,421 



NOTE: OU includes the Health Sciences Center; OSU includes OCOMS. 



SOURCE: OCR2300 '-^ 
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APPENDIX J 



Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education 



MARKETSHARE OF HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES WHO ENROLL 
THE FOLLOWING FALL 
1987-1992 







High School 








Fall 


Graduate Previous 


First-Time 


Percent Enrolled in 


Institutionyrier 


Semester 


Academic Year 


Freshmen in Fall 


College in Fall 


University of Oklahoma 


1987 


35^14 


2^34 


7.1% 




1988 


36,145 


2,267 


6.3% 




1989 


36,773 


1,818 


4.9% 




1990 


35,606 


1,815 


5.1% 




1991 


33,007 


1,668 


5.1% 




1992 


32,670 


1,695 


5.2% 


Oklahoma State University 


1987 


35,514 


2,229 


6.3% 




1988 


36,145 


2,310 


6.4% 




1989 


36,773 


2,172 


5.9% 




1990 


35,606 


1,730 


4.9% 




1991 


33,007 


1,602 


4.9% 




1992 


32,b7\j 


1,610 


4.9% 


Four- Year Public Institutions 


1987 


35,514 


4,716 


13.3% 




1988 


36,145 


4,145 


11.5% 




1989 


36,773 


3,944 


10.7% 




1990 


35,606 


3^80 


10.9% 




1991 


33,007 


3,784 


n.5% 




1992 


32,670 


3,914 


12.0% 


Two- Year Public Institutions 


1987 


35,514 


5;341 


15.0% 




1988 


36,145 


5,938 


16.4% 




1989 


36,773 


6,494 


17.7% 




1990 


35,606 


6,461 


18.1% 




1991 


33,007 


6,188 


18.7% 




1992 


32,670 


6,884 


21.1% 


All Public Institutions 


1987 


35,514 


14,820 


41.7% 




1988 


36,145 


14,660 


40.6% 




1989 


36,773 


14,428 


39.2% 




1990 


35,606 


13,886 


39.0% 




1991 


33,007 


13,242 


40.1% 




1992 


32,670 


14,103 


43.2% 



SOURCE: First-Time Freshmen - State Regents' OCR 18000B1, Supplement 2. 

High School Graduates - Oklahoma Annual Reports, State Dept. of Education, page 7. 
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Oklahoma State Regents for Higher Education 

PERCENT OF SINGLE-YEAR ATTRITION FOR FRESHMAN CLASS 

1987-1992 



APPENDIX 0 
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SOURCE: SPR13000B>SPR18000B5. 4 2 

NOTES Systenn attrition is the percentage of total base year students in the institution who did not return to any state insUtution in fall of the following year. 
Institution attrition is the percent of total base year students in the instttution specified who did not return to the same state iiutituion in fall of the following year. 
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PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF ACT SCORES 
FOR HRST-TIME-ENTERING FRESHMEN 
1987-1992 
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NOTE: Students with no ACT information are not included so percent will not equal 100. 
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HISTORICAL COMPARISON OF FTE ENROLLMENT TO STATE APPROPRIATIONS 
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